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AN ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 

BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 



Ranking in importance with the appearance of Japan as one 
of the great World Powers, stands the recent treaty between 
Britain and France, by which all their differences, which so long 
have kept these two neighboring nations apart, are " in the deep 
bosom of the ocean buried." 

To the monarch of England, the peace-making King, the 
credit is given, first, for feeling in his heart — for he has always 
liked France — that the two peoples should be friends, and, 
secondly, for suggesting the policy of bringing this about. In 
his broad-minded Prime Minister, Balfour, and in his able Secre- 
tary^ of Foreign Affairs, Lansdowne, he found sympathetic col- 
leagues. The able French Minister of Foreign Affairs, Delcasse, 
and the Cabinet, no less indispensable, were also zealous for peace, 
and behind all this cordial support there lay the supreme voice 
of the people of both countries. 

Centuries of conflict, invasions of each other's lands, and years 
of war at intervals, had made these neighbors historically in- 
veterate foes of each other. When war was talked of, France 
arose in the memories of Britain, and " perfide Albion " in those 
of France. 

In his young days in Scotland, the writer with other boys 
played soldier and built fortifications to resist the French in- 
vaders. The shade of Napoleon was still our scarecrow. 

Since those days, France and Britain, weaving the web of des- 
tiny, each developing in its own line, have awakened to find that, 
so far from colliding, they have struck out different paths, each 
finding its own mission, devotion to which has not only been the 
best policy but that most congenial to the national genius, and 
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hence the most fruitful. Long did these two peoples contend 
for America with varying fortunes, Prance grasping it one day, 
Britain victorious the next. Long the issue trembled in the 
balance; the scales in time inclined to Britain, but later came 
France again to the front, extending her aid to the Eepublic, and 
America was Britain's no more. France lost America, so did 
Britain; and America found herself. 

The struggle against Napoleon, in which Britain played so 
conspicuous a part, left the two peoples the bitterest of foes; 
time was needed to blunt the edge of mutual hatred. 

Their cooperation in the Crimea, later in Egypt, and more 
recently in China, did much to soften asperities for a time; but 
the last act of the drama, ending in the Egyptian occupation by 
Britain alone, opened once more the deep and festering wound, 
which the wrongful and disastrous Boer War did not tend to 
heal. Years passed, and France became measurably reconciled 
upon both questions; the times were auspicious for settling all 
outstanding questions; the hour and the men were at hand. It 
was clearly seen that in the progress of years each had developed 
its own destiny. France had not proved a great colonizing coun- 
try ; such is not the genius of her people. " Sunny France " is 
far too attractive; her sons cannot be induced to leave her. 
There is no place like France to the Frenchman, and to many 
others as well. In this he shows his proverbial prudence and 
good sense. Few who know France and her colonies will be 
found differing from him. 

The national genius of France is artistic. France has in this a 
surer monopoly than even America has of cotton. With extreme 
difficulty, and only after long years of steady application, if at 
all, will either be dispossessed. It is possible, though most im- 
probable, that cotton may hereafter be produced somewhere as 
cheaply and as well as in America; but where and how is to be 
produced another artistic people equal to the French ? 

France is the world's shop. No silks, no linens, no statuary, 
no paintings, no wine, and none of the thousand and one 
articles of bijouterie and vertu like hers ! For exquisite design 
and workmanship, as in many realms of art, she has the world 
at her feet. 

Britain, on the other hand, and America also, have displayed 
aptitudes for producing the coarser articles needed by the world, 
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iron and steel, coal and ships, substantial cloths, and other 
things to meet the demands of the masses. With them, wear 
being the first consideration, art takes second place. 

Britain, small in home territory, stands supreme as a colonizer. 
She has proved her genins for this. Justly is she hailed as the 
teeming mother of nations already born, and of others yet to be. 
This little Island, with Ireland alongside, is credited with an 
Empire comprising one-fourth of the population of the world. 
True, her ownership of this vast territory is nominal, not real. 
Her self-governing Colonies are independent nations, only own- 
ing allegiance to the same Crown ; India is a conquered land, held 
in subjection by eighty thousand British troops possessing all the 
artillery. But, minimize the Empire as one may — as some 
British politicians do these days — as an affair of shreds and 
patches, which can be made a real Empire only by Preferential 
Tariffs, it remains the most remarkable achievement of which 
any race can boast. No people have shown more than a spark 
of the genius the Briton has for colonial development and rule 
over distant dependencies. Whether, upon the whole, backward 
races will not make real and enduring progress more steadily 
in the art of self-government, and in general education, if left 
to themselves, need not be here discussed. 

In another element Britain also reigns supreme. Britannia 
still "rules the waves." More ship tonnage than belongs to all 
the rest of the world combined is hers. The contrast between 
the two Powers is complete. Britain takes to the sea, which sur- 
rounds her " as a moat defensive," and possesses the most of the 
world's shipping. Prance prefers the land, with her ten millions 
of landowners living on their own estates. Her petite culture is 
the marvel of the world. Britain colonizes lands abroad ; France 
makes a garden of her land at home. One produces prodigious 
quantities of things in common use of average grade ; the other 
supplies the world with the thousand and one articles of ex- 
quisite design and workmanship nowhere equalled. The French 
have the artistic genius, the British the practical. Thus their 
missions are complementary, not competitive. There is not 
only room enough for both in the world, they do not collide, they 
occupy different fields. Each can, and now does, heartily wish 
the other the largest and most bountiful measure of success. 
The continued material advance of Britain insures France a 
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larger customer for her products; and, conversely, the growth of 
France benefits Britain. 

Therefore, when the note of peace was recently struck between 
the two stern foes of the past, it found many vibratory chords. 
The Egyptian was, no doubt, found the most troublesome of all 
questions to adjust, and that this was so successfully accomplished 
was encouraging. France agreed that Britain should manage 
in Egypt; and, in return, Britain agreed that France should 
manage in Morocco. All other points were easily and satisfac- 
torily settled; and the two hitherto antagonistic Powers awoke 
to the fact that, not only had all their antagonisms melted into 
air, leaving not a trace behind, but in their place had arisen 
appreciation and regard, founded upon elements in each other's 
character and aims which give assurance of enduring friendship. 
Happy day for both these old lands, which have played such 
great parts in the past and given so much of value to mankind, 
even when estranged, and which now, united, give promise of 
harvests of beneficent action, not for themselves only, but for 
the world at large ! The union of France and Britain counts for 
much the world over from this point of view. 

America, the child of one of the two, and a fellow Eepublic 
through the aid of the other, bears the most intimate relations 
to both. It goes without saying that the treaty between France 
and Britain, which drew them so closely together, did not pass 
unnoticed in the Eepublic. On the contrary, it set all political 
students thinking. To no nation except Britain is the Amer- 
ican Eepublic so closely bound by ties of lasting gratitude as to 
her sister Eepublic. Under no conceivable conditions can we 
imagine the two nations at war with each other. The shades of 
Washington and Lafayette would haunt the man who entertained 
the mere idea. Come what may, all differences will be peace- 
fully settled, if any arise, — which is to assume that that might 
happen which has never happened yet. 

France has recently separated Church and State, and now 
stands with her sister Eepublic as regards religious sects, — the 
friend and protector of all, the enemy of none. The bonds. 
strong before, have been strengthened thereby. 

America owes so much to France that there is not a request 
France is ever likely to make that America would not deem it her 
duty to meet. Such the ties that bind the two great Eepublics; 
vol. clxxxi. — 587. 33 
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and we may rest assured that France and America are never to 
forget the past that renders war between them unthinkable. 

We have spoken of the different geniuses and careers of France 
and Britain. America is not one nation like these, but forty- 
five nations combined under one flag with free exchange. Each 
is sovereign, except as it has deputed certain powers to a general 
council of all the States meeting at Washington. In area, 
America is larger than Europe. It has all climates. It grows 
sugar in the south; and, as we pass northward, the pineapple 
belt succeeds and is followed by the orange belt. Then comes 
the cotton belt, so large that all the cotton produced in the 
world could be grown in half of one of the States. The corn 
(maize) belt follows ; then, finally, the wheat, oats and barley belt 
of the North. Its mineral wealth is beyond computation. There 
can be no question that, as Green says, the home of the English- 
speaking race is to be in America. It is difficult to set limits to 
the final position of the vast horde, composed of ambitious and 
thrifty emigrants from European lands, all rapidly assimilated 
in the second generation through the universal free-school sys- 
tem, — all English speakers they must be, and sure to stand for 
the fundamental principles which to-day rule France, Britain 
and America. 

The national genius of America, so far, has found scope in 
clearing the wilderness, building homes, cultivating the soil, 
pushing further and further west, north and south; building 
railways, of which the land has nearly as many miles as the rest 
of the civilized world, canals, roads, and telegraphs; damming 
and deepening thousands of miles of rivers, making them broad, 
canals. Following this, the development of its mineral resources 
and of manufactures has been rapidly pushed. Such has been 
America's task. 

The population, now about eighty-three millions, can be in- 
creased certainly to that of Europe. The capacity of the Re- 
public to maintain even a larger population up to the European 
standard is clear. Her rapidly growing home market will com- 
tinue largely to absorb her manufactures, only four per cent, of 
which now goes abroad. 

The people are ingenious and inventive. To improve an exist- 
ing machine, or mode of production or of administration, seems 
the special province of the American. Intense energy is his, 
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largely owing to the stimulating quality of the climate. Great 
intelligence, a quick mind, push, sobriety and a restless ambition 
to get ahead are qualities no one can deny him. There also 
comes the influence of republican institutions, a great force. 
The American is taught from the cradle that neither rank nor 
wealth amounts to much. As for the first, his rank is equal to the 
highest. As for wealth, he will soon make that all right; if not, 
it does not matter much, as he will make a competence if he can 
work; he saves his surplus earnings, and competence means inde- 
pendence. 

In all national pursuits, the coming American will resemble 
his progenitor, the Briton; for the American type is British 
with a difference. He will not within measurable time, if ever, 
compete with artistic France; nor will his competition with the 
Briton in the finest grade of textiles and manufactures be keen 
for a long time to come. His province at present is to manu- 
facture common qualities for the masses. 

Politically, his laws and institutions will remain modelled 
upon the present form, to which Britain is drawing closer as she 
progresses toward pure democracy. What is found best in one 
land will be speedily adopted by the other. Externally, Amer- 
ica may be expected to resist the colonizing temptation, and look 
closely to internal administration and the development of her 
continent. She will, therefore, be no competitor in the race for 
territorial aggrandizement. 

While France and Britain have become reconciled, another 
great reconciliation has recently taken place between Britain 
and America. The relations now happily existing between 
them are to be credited to Lord Salisbury's administration, of 
which the present Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain were 
leading members. In the case of the Spanish-American War, 
Britain refused to take action with other Powers against America. 
It remained strictly neutral. This action impressed the Amer- 
ican people as no other act of the Old-Home land had done. 
President McKinley to his latest day never, upon proper occa- 
sion, omitted to speak in highest terms of praise of, and to express 
his gratitude to, Britain. In this the late lamented Colonel Hay, 
one of the greatest Secretaries of State, was equally pronounced. 
In this they did not differ from the leaders and masses of both 
parties. To-day the American people realize that blood is very 
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much thicker than water; that their principles of civil 
and religious liberty were chiefly derived from, and are held in 
common with, Britain; and that a large portion of the British 
people, then unrepresented in Parliament, saw in the American 
struggle for independence an agency for securing their own 
political rights. 

The Liberal Party in Britain and the masses of the people 
have been friendly to America from the first. Even during the 
War of the Eevolution, their sympathies were with the Amer- 
ican revolters. London expressed this feeling, as did other cities. 
Chatham and Burke and other leaders denounced the policy of 
suppression. It was the same in the Civil War. Bright, Cobden 
and other Liberal leaders favored the American Government, as 
did the masses. The patrician element, on the other hand, has 
not hitherto been cordial to America; but, as before stated, the 
latest and most telling proof of friendship for America is to be 
credited to it. This action fairly captured the heart of the Amer- 
ican people, which is now with Britain to a degree never before 
since the Eevolution. With all parties in America, as in Britain, 
it may now be said, the key-note of their policy is to draw closer 
the bonds between the branches of their own English-speaking 
/ace, and also with Prance. 

Here then we have a trio of the leading nations of the world, 
determined to preserve lasting peace among themselves; built 
upon the surest of all foundations — different careers, each best 
adapted to its conditions and national genius; with similar in- 
stitutions based upon the same formula, — " Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people," — the creed and the 
whole creed of republicanism: two uncrowned Bepublics where 
any man's privilege is every man's right, one crowned Bepublic in 
which the rule of the people is as clearly the supreme law as in 
the uncrowned Eepublics. The King, sitting by virtue of the 
vote of Parliament and subject to it, holds one of the few 
perfect titles in Europe with which no Eepublican can quarrel. 

It is, therefore, of three Eepublics we are treating, — another 
bond of supreme importance, as shielding them from the ambi- 
tions of hereditary dynasties and from the autocratic rule of the 
few, and leading them more directly to peaceful and industrial 
development. 

Prom every point of view, no two of the other great Powers 
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have so much in common or are so free from antagonistic or 
rival aims as Britain, France and America. No other three 
nations are so entirely complementary in aims and destiny. 

Possessed of such immense power, moral and material, it is 
no wayward conjecture that events may arise, from time to time, 
in world affairs upon which their uniform action will exert para- 
mount influence. If the world once saw clearly, for instance, 
that these three free nations stood for peace through arbitration 
instead of war, other nations would be attracted to their side 
from time to time until their appeal became too powerful to be 
disregarded. The cooperation of France, Britain and America, 
a unit for all that tells for peace among nations and for higher 
civilization, is not unlikely to be one of the distinctive notes in 
the world politics of the Twentieth Century. Would we could 
flatter ourselves that there would be added to this peaceful union, 
some day soon, the Teutonic Power, kindred with Britain and 
America — that we might feel that war between Germany and 
France, America, or Britain, were as unthinkable as it has be- 
come between the three latter Powers. Militarism would then 
have received its death-blow, and Europe would soon be as free 
from its huge armies as America. 

Let us indulge this fascinating hope, believing, as we may, 
that the extraordinary man who guides the destinies of Germany 
may yet reveal himself as intensely the friend of peace as either 
of the heads of the triarchy. Meanwhile let us rejoice that be- 
tween France, Britain and America peace in her white robes sits 
enthroned, never again to be displaced. The world does move 
upward. 

Andrew Carnegie. 



